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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES INC- 


30 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET . NEW YORK 


Public Sales and Appraisals of Art and Literary Property 
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Public Sale Thursday Svening Sebruary ist at 815 


PAINTINGS BY CELEBRATED BRITISH 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Property of 


R. L. SKOFIELD 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Sold by His Order 


From Other Owners Including The Estate of Maria KENNEDY Top 


Oxiver Burr JENNINGS. Estate of Henry P. CHILTON 


Property Sold by Order of Wiley, Willeox & Sheffield, Attorneys for an Estate 


BRITISH PORTRAITS 
Four by Raeburn: Mrs Blair, probably aunt of the 
famous Master William Blair whose portrait is in 
the Huntington collection; Mrs Archibald Douglas, 
called in her youth “the toast of Glasgow”; Francis 
Horner, M. P., painted several times by Raeburn; 
and Portrait of an Indian Lady. By Romney, Mrs 


Butler (Miss Carwardine) deriving from the Lever- 


hulme collection. Also from the Leverhulme collec- 
tion, Portrait of a Lady and a child group called 
The Infant Academy, both by Reynolds. A notable 
landscape, The Coming Storm, by Gainsborough. 
PAINTINGS BY AMERICANS 
\ portrait by Benjamin West of the Hon. Mrs Shute 
Barrington. A large group of landscapes including 
Gray Day by Wyant, On the Seine by Martin, The 


Roman Campagna by Inness from the Hartley-Inness 
sale of 1927, and examples by Murphy, Crane, 
Metcalf, and Carlsen. The Winter Campaign by 
Remington purchased at Knoedler’s at the last 
exhibition before the artist’s death, portraits by 
Dewing, and a portrait of George Washington by 
Jane Stuart (after the original by Gilbert Stuart), 
with the documents of the raffle at Newport in 1868. 


FRENCH AND OTHER WORKS 
Characteristic paintings by Diaz, Ziem, Monticelli, 
Dupré, Jacque, Harpignies, Rousseau, and other 
celebrated 19th century artists. By Schreyer, 
Bulgarian Transport and, by Israels, Dutch Interior: 
Voonday Meal. 


Illustrated Catalogue Twenty-Five Cents 

















Exhibition from Saturday, January 27, Weekdays 9 to 5:30, closed Sunday | 
Together with French and Italian Furniture, Tapestries, Rugs, and Art Objects for Public 
Sale February 3. And Diamond Jewelry, Pearl Necklaces, and Unset Precious and Semi- 

Precious Stones for Public Sale January 31. 
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PRESENTED BY MR. AND MRS. EDGAR B. WHITCOMB TO THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


JAN STEEN’S “THE FAIR AT OEGSTGEEST”’: A DUTCH MASTERWORK TO REMAIN IN AMERICA 


One of the anonymous foreign loans to the New York World’s Fair, this picture—which along with the other European loans was temporarily 
at the Detroit Institute of Arts for several months—has just been presented by Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. Whitcomb to Detroit's outstanding 


collection of Netherlandish art. An important early signed work which, in its landscape elements, still shows the influence of Steen’s master, | 
Jan van Goyen, it also reveals Steen’s heritage from Bruegel in the depth of its perspective vistas, inthe planned distribution of its apparently 
casual compositional elements, and in its grasp of the psychology of rustic optimism on a holiday. 
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ANEW BROOM atthe METROPOLITAN 


S: ) RARE is the phenomenon of the right man 


in the right place that in the notable instance 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art’s nomination 
last week of Irrancis Henry Taylor as Director 


An Editorial 


\part from the distinction of undertaking a job 
for which he has already proclaimed a philosophy, 
Mr. Taylor's record speaks for itself. At the age 
of thirty-six it is an enviable one. His direction 


that the Trustees of the Museum, acting on the 
available record, have made a selection which does 


them great credit. The Metropolitan has long 


stood badly in need of a housecleaning, a matter 
of cobwebs as well as of scrap, and we can think 
of no better new broom. It is high time that the 
Museum reclaimed every right to call itself the 
American leader in its field, so that it may once 
more become the repository of great collections— 


we not alone enthusiastically applaud a brilliant of the Worcester Art 
choice but, moreover, forgive the nominee for 
having stolen, longer than a month before, the 
thunder of our prepared editorial that has been 
awaiting this occasion these many months. In it 


Museum, from which he 
goes to assume his new post about May 15, has 
produced, since 1931, a model of what the function 
and practice of the art museum should be in the 
typical American community. Under him, Wor- 





we had sought to outline a philosophy or at least 
anew modus vivendi for the Metropolitan which 
we had been pondering in the long hiatus between 
Herbert Winlock’s retirement from the Director- 
ship more than a year ago—and for which the 





cester participated with Princeton in the Antioch 
excavations and secured for itself some of the fin- 
est late Classic and Early Christian monuments to 
be found in America. On that basis, he organized 
the superb “Art of the Dark Ages” exhibition at 


of which it has been missing not a few 


and the 
classic mentor “for the cultivation of pure taste,” 
not excepting that of Botticelli and Michelangelo 

With that task and the equally onerous one of 
a mounting deficit announced at last week's an- 





MR. TAYLOR SPEAKS FOR HIMSELF 


“The American museum is, after all, not 


abandoned European palace, a solution for stor- 
ing and classifying the accumulated national 
wealth of the past, but an American phenomenon 
developed by the people, for the people, and of the 


people. This is not Fascism 
can history; 


all matters connected with the arts.’ 


it is simple Ameri- 
and our most important contribu- 
tions during the past seventy-five years have been 
made when we have recalled this fact to our con- 
sciousness. It is significant that in the original 
program of the organizing committee of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, dated January 4, 1870, 
it was stated that the purpose of the association 
was to afford ‘to our whole people free and ample 
means for innocent and refined enjoyment, and 
also supplying the best facilities for practical in- 
struction and for the cultivation of pure taste in 





“Quaint as these words may sound to our jaded 
ears, the fundamental philosophy of American art 
museums has never been better expressed. How 
far have we lived up to it? Looking back over 
the growth of the public institution, as briefly 
outlined in these pages, does it not appear to us 
that we, of all the peoples of history, have had a 
better, more natural, and less prejudiced oppor- 
tunity to make the museum mean something to 





appropriate introductory moment could only have 
been that in which the Museum’s Trustees finally 
appointed a Director. But Mr. Taylor quite un- 
consciously took us by the forelock with his 
paper entitled Museums in a Changing World in 
The Atlantic Month! y for December, 1930, which 
approximated so closely the ideology of our edi- 
torial Ms. that had both appeared simultaneously 
they would probably have provoked unfounded 
but justifiable suspicion of collusion, while pla- 
giarism would be imputed if we were to publish 
our writing now. Thus we can but greet Mr. Tay- 
lor’s appointment with his own words, or rather 
those which seem to us the most significant, re- 
printed here from his article. They reveal bette: 
than any curriculum vitae the man who has been 
put in charge of the country’s largest artistic in- 
stitution, and they are unique, to our knowledge, 
in constituting the first manifesto, prior to ap- 
pointment, of anyone who has recently been chosen 
to fill a post of cultural importance in America. 


the general public? | think we have, and that we 
have thrown this opportunity away. We have 
placed art, for which there is a ravenous appetite 
in this country, both literally and figuratively, on 
pedestals beyond the reach of the man in the 
street. He believes in the museum, yes, but with 
the same ‘I’m from Missouri’ acquiescence with 
which he believes in the Constitution or the Re- 
publican Party. He votes appropriations for its 
support. He might even visit the museum on oc- 
casion, but he certainly takes from it little or 
nothing of what it might potentially offer him 
This is nobody’s fault but our own. Instead of 
trying to interpret our contents, we have deliber- 
ately high-hatted him and called it scholarship 
We have established a jargon of purity and arbi- 
trary definition, employing words of common 
parlance such as ‘form,’ ‘color,’ ‘design,’ in an 
esoteric sense that makes him feel awkward when 
he realizes that he has no idea what we are talking 
about. We tell him that understanding must come 
from experience, and that the nude really is de- 
scending the staircase whether he sees it or not 
We have wrapped him up in a cocoon of verbiage 
and cut-rate aestheticism . . . insulting to any rea- 
sonable intelligence, and then we curse him for a 
barbarian when he says ‘he knows what he likes.’ ” 


Worcester in 1937, Which we subsequently chron- 
icled in these columns as “the most significant 
exhibition” of the year, just as a few weeks ago, 
in our review of 1939, We again awarded the same 
honor to the joint Worcester-Philadelphia Ex- 
hibition of Flemish Painting, arranged mutually 
by Mr. Taylor and Henri Marceau early last year 
Both these large shows were notable for their 
excellent educational program, being accom- 
panied by seminars for advanced students as well 
as a large agenda of more popular nature. Too, 
Mr. Taylor's purchases for Worcester—both 
ancient and modern—have been distinguished, se- 
lected with a combination of connoisseurship and 
restraint all too infrequent in our day. But above 
all he has forged a living link between the people 
of Worcester and their museum, precisely the 
desideratum he has defined in the accompanying. 

How he will apply this credo to the infinitely 
more complicated Metropolitan it will now be 
our pleasure to observe. Meanwhile we can say 


7 


.. properly considered, every activity of an 
art gallery is essentially educative. Every acquisi- 
tion, if its quality is high, is not merely a valu- 
able document of factual history, but also a mir- 
ror in which is reflected some important human- 
istic observation or truth. And, since in all things 
the quality of greatness lies in simplicity, the im- 
portance of a collection is measured not by the 
multiplicity of its contents, but rather by the tell- 
ing properties of its finest pieces.” 

“Now for years we have made no segregation 
of the best from the second-best that is compre- 
hensible to the layman. We have shown him the 
two side by side and lectured to him, telling him 
arbitrarily what is good and what is bad. We have 
developed a cult of ‘quality for quality’s sake,’ 
which we preach in the same romantic phrases 
with which our grandfathers advocated ‘art for 


art’s sake.’ We ask our public to accept the sam- 
ple of an art, let us say, the Gothic period 
single statue—with the same ready understanding 
of a Frenchman who was born beneath the shadow 
of a great cathedral. And we make little or no 
effort to furnish him a synthetic world view. If 
he feels art is important, he rarely knows the 
reason why.” 





a 


(Reprinted from The Atlantic Monthly for December, 1939.) 


nual meeting of the Museum, the new Director 
will enter upon his duties. He is fortunate in at 
least one respect: the continuance in office of the 
man who, more than any other individual, has 
sustained the Museum over the crucial period of 
the last decade and, more particularly, during the 
directorless months just past—George Blumen- 
thal, President of the Museum, to whom the in- 
stitution must ever be endlessly grateful for his 
extraordinary application and sense of responsi- 
bility 

Mr. Taylor will be succeeded at Worcester, as 
announced elsewhere in this issue, by Charles tH 
Sawyer, Director of the Addison Gallery of Ameri- 
can Art at the Phillips Academy in Andover—a 
happy appointment indeed, for with the collab- 
oration of Mr. Taylor's erstwhile assistant, Perry 
Cott, the Worcester Museum will be able to con- 
tinue its highly successful program in the tradi- 
tion established by the new Director of the Metro- 
politan A. M. F. 
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C. D. HOWE, 1925 


BUIFFALO ARCHITHCTURE inREVIEW 
125 Years of an American City’s Building Art on Display 


ITH maps, enlarged photographs, models 

V \ and prints, the current exhibition of “The 
Architecture of Buffalo, 1816-1940" at the Al- 
bright Art Gallery, illustrates, in four sections 
the development of the city. The first section 
covers the early town as it grew up between the 
peace which prevailed after the War of 1812 and 


XIX CENTURY: THE EVANS ELEVATOR, 


PHOTOGRAPH EXHIBITED AT THE 


BY HENRY-RUSSELL HITCHCOCK, JR. 


the coming of the railroad. The second section 
illustrates the city of the mid-century down to the 
panic of 1873 which terminated the post Civil 
War building boom. The last two sections deal 
with modern Buffalo, the later decades of the 
last, and the first four decades of this century 

In 1893, the first edition of Baedeker’s United 


ORIGINALLY BUILT BY DUNBAR IN 1847 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, BUFFALO 


States signalized with stars five Buffalo buildings: 
St. Paul’s, the First Presbyterian Church, St. 
Louis’, Trinity, and the Public Library as well 
as Delaware Avenue, the Park and the Cemetery 
The two monuments for which Buffalo is best 
known today, the Prudential Building by Louis 
Sullivan and the Larkin Administration Building 
by Frank Lloyd Wright, were not mentioned as 
they were not yet in existence. Most of the houses 
and public buildings of the first decades of Buf- 
falo’s existence were already destroyed. Upjohn’s 
St. Paul’s and Green and Wick’s First Presbyte- 
rian Church will still find many admirers though 
the Public Library is more likely to be esteemed 
an eyesore 

lhe buildings of the first period differ less from 
those of the contemporary northeastern states 
than from those of the nearby rural areas of west- 
ern New York. They were all, indeed, influenced 
from the same source, the design manuals of 
Asher Benjamin. The Goodrich house with its 
portico is of a type which the rising New England 
cities were building during this decade. By the 
thirties the more solid and severe forms of the 
Greek Revival formed the basis of style and more 
buildings were built of masonry. 

Homogeneous, and with little pretention beyond 
a few porticos, the architecture of these decades 
as we see it in houses and churches, in hotels and 
factories was native and straightforward, if often 
rather dull. Early Buffalo was a town, laid out on 
a formal plan, not a city. Its houses and public 
buildings were designed by owners and builders, 
not by architects, according to a rigid but gracious 
formula of traditional basis and Classical detail. 
We cannot return to such an idyllic stage by imi- 
tating its superficial forms. Never again was Buf- 





falo architecture to be so consistent and so satis- 
fying. We may hope, however, that some day a 
similarly high and even standard of architectural 
quality may be regained for the vastly increased 
complexities of a modern industrial city. 

In 1843 the railroad came to Buffalo and the 
town at the end of the Erie Canal became a city 
of increasing importance as a transportation cen- 
ter and the chief grain depot of America. The 
first grain elevator in the world was built here in 
the ‘forties, the invention of Joseph Dart and 
Robert Dunbar. Of the early elevators one of the 
finest and most famous, the Evans, was only de- 
stroyed a few months ago. Like other Buffalo 
buildings of the mid-century it has been immor- 
talized in the paintings of Burchfield. 

[he new prosperity of Buffalo led to much new 
and pretentious building. The downtown build- 
ings grew larger, heavier, and richer with certain 
awkward use of detail characteristic of the Vic- 
torian age throughout the world. Although vari- 
ous individual edifices are perhaps of greater in- 
trinsic architectural worth than in the previous 
period, the general level ot design fell notoriously 
low. This was an age of stylistic confusion. The 
new Gothic forms in house design had to vie or 
coalesce with the towered “Italian Villa” and the 
French-roofed type which palely reflected the hol- 
low splendors of Second Empire Paris 

The clumsy Victorian forms with their turgid 
detail rose in striking contrast to the severe, yet 
romantic shapes of the new grain elevators and 


PHOTOGRAPH AT THE ALBRIGHT GALLERY 
FANTASTIC NEO-CLASSICISM IN 
GRANITE: BLOCHER MONUMENT, 1884 


to the more archaeological work of the imported 
eastern architects. Buffalo in this period brought 
Richard Upjohn, the great Gothic Revivalist, to 
build St. Paul’s Cathedral, a church which is con- 
sidered his masterpiece. 

In a very different vein the Blocher monument, 
although actually much later in date, belongs in 
spirit to the mid-century. This is even more re- 
markable for its construction of enormous, beau- 
tifully hewn blocks than for its fantastic sculpture. 

A new and more sophisticated age opened when 
H. H. Richardson came to Buffalo to do the State 
Hospital, his earliest important commission and 
one of his largest, on which he worked from 1870 
to 1880. In the ‘nineties Richardson’s pupils, Mc- 
Kim, Mead and White, leaders of the reaction 
against his style built several houses in the city. 

The two best known buildings in Buffalo of 
this period are by Chicago architects and serve to 
make plain that Buffalo was even more, around 
1900, the gateway to the Middle West than she 
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had been earlier. The Guarantee Building, now 
the Prudential, is not Sullivan’s first skyscraper 
but many find it his best. Built in 1896, it makes 
use of the new skeleton construction developed 
in Chicago a decade earlier and destined soon to 
revolutionize American building methods. The 
Ellicott Square Building by Burnham was the 
largest office in the world at the time it was built. 
Sullivan was not concerned with major prob- 
lems of architectural design alone; indeed he was 
more interested in the new grammar of ornament. 
Some of the ornamental work on this Guarantee 
Building, particularly the iron work of the eleva- 
tor cage, represents perhaps the last great work in 
decorative design created in the western world. 
The Larkin Administration Building designed 


= ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, BUFFALO 
A FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT FORECAST: THE LARKIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, 1904 


by Frank Lloyd Wright in 1903-4 is doubtless bet- 
ter known throughout the world than the Guaran- 
tee Building of Sullivan. It was almost the first 
attempt to find a truly architectural expression 
for industrial building. It was extravagantly ad- 
mired and frequently imitated throughout Eu- 
rope where it played its part in that development 
of modern industrial architecture to which all 
contemporary building owes so much. In three 
decades, however, Wright was at his best in do- 
mestic architecture. Today, the four houses he 
built for clients associated with the Larkin Com- 
pany will perhaps strike us as finer than the 
Larkin Building. 

Buffalo may well be proud of her architectural 

(Continued on page 17) 


SCHOLARLY GREEK REVIVAL: ELLICOTT-GOODRICH HOUSE BY J. ELLICOTT, 1822 
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EXHIBITED AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
ANCIENT KINGS WITH SIMILAR 
EYES: A QUARTZITE HEAD OF 
RAMESES II, XII] CENTURY B.C. 
(ABOVE); FRENCH XII CENTURY 
“KING DAVID,” PROBABLY FROM 
NOTRE DAME IN PARIS (BELOW) 


HEADS in SCULPTURE: 
METROPOLITAN 
SHOWS an EXTENSIVE 
GAMUT of PARALLELS 


FENHE Metropolitan Museum in its first exhibi- 

| tion of the year in the large Gallery D 6 has 
most happily presented a unique show of sculp- 
ture. Just as one of the finest games one can play 
in painting is that of seeing parallels of composti- 
tion and subject matter between canvases some- 
times centuries apart, so can one play it in sculp 
ture. John Goldsmith Phillips, Associate Curator 
of Renaissance and Modern Art, who was not the 
first to think up this game, nevertheless, by virtue 
of his idea for the exhibition, is the first officially 
to play it at the Metropolitan 

“Heads in Sculpture’ thus becomes a fascinat- 
ing and searching test in appraising the similari- 
ties in cultures. Frequently the similarity appears 
in technique, in cutting; frequently it appears in 
the expression, as in the slightly slyboots quality 
in Benjamin Franklin by Houdon and in the 
Hellenistic Roman Philosopher, both rendered in 
marble. Once or twice one is conscious more of 
subtle difference than of similarity between two 
juxtaposed heads as in the French fourteenth cen- 
tury limestone Christ from the Cloisters and 
Bourdelle’s bronze Beethoven. 

Of course, to rest one from the ardors of this 
game, there are a number of works that stand 
alone merely because they are beautiful as art 
objects and significant of the culture that they 
represent. While it is perhaps unfair to mention 
these, before having played the game of parallel- 
ism, We might as well take them in stride, if only 
to keep business before pleasure 

Of such works are the noble Roman marble 
portrait, perhaps of the Emperor Caligula, dated 
37-41 A.D., to be found in the southwest passage; 
a mammoth Etruscan head; Rodin’s Balzac in 
terracotta; and a gravestone fragment with a 
woman's head, Greek of the late fifth century. 
The most modern work is Epstein’s American 
Soldier, of 1917, which, although it is shown with- 
out a companion, may well be contrasted with 
another modern work, Maurice Sterne’s Bomb 
Thrower, Classical and robotish as the marble 
Grecian Youth of the early fifth century B.C., 
with which it is put cheek by jowl. 

Those observers who know their sculpture 
periods will not be surprised at most of the juxta- 
positions, but they will be astonished at the re- 
markable similarity of facial expression and gener- 
al physical appearance—which bespeaks a pretty 
bit of sifting. Thus, Epicurus in Greek third cen- 
tury marble seems the double of Doge Mocenigo, 
Alessandro Vittoria’s Venetian cinquecento bust. 
Here the styles are brethren, too: same hollowed 
out, irisless eyes; same crafty, world-weary ex- 
pression, with almost identically cut lips. At times 
one or two similar features are sufficient to war- 
rant a grouping, like a nostril-pinched and self- 
conscious look relating the /ulio-Claudian Prince 

in basalt of the early first century A.D. to the 
equally Roman Boy in marble of the early six- 
teenth century attributed to Gian Cristoforo 
Romano. Even with less appui—merely the acci- 
dental symptom of lazy, arrogant mouth and a 
high-bridged nose and a long jaw—is the juncture 
between the marble Roman head of an Unknown 


Woman, early second century A.D., and Mme. X 
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EXHIBITED AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
MARBLE BUSTS OF ROMAN WOMEN: A GIRL OF 
THE EMPIRE, Ill CENTURY, (ABOVE), AND HER 


DESCENDANT OF THE AXVIT CENTURY (BELOW) 





by Rodin. Yet these tiny nuances of similarity loom 
large when the juxtaposition is made, and they make the 
game engrossing 

It is a truism that the North Americans of today re- 
semble the old Romans. Hence, no one will be surprised 
to see the John Insley Blair of Olin Warner beside ‘an 
Unknown Roman, of the first century B.C., and near to 
the latter Barnard’s Lincoln and Hiram Powers’ togaed 
Andrew Jackson, the latter Neo-Roman of our Federal 
period when we were imitating, via Winckelmann and 
David, the attributes and dress of Rome of the Gracchi. 
Pretty soon in art it was being asked “Who will deliver 
us from the Greeks and the Romans?” But in sculpture 
we have not been altogether delivered, nor will we be. For 
these modes are, one feels, in the American tradition, at 
last the Roman mode is, and it is almost as natural to us 
as penmanship. Our sculpture reacts automatically to it. 

One of the loveliest heads in this most interesting exhi- 
bition, the components of which have been called from 

(Continued on page 17) 
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KOKOSCHKA :§A REVIEW OF 
A POWERFUL PAINTER 


THE Galerie St. Etienne the exhibition of 
A painting by the Austrian Kokoschka in- 
cludes, with the tumult of color which he at- 
tained in the '30’s, a number of works which date 
back to before ig10. In them the power of this 
artist to track down the submerged phenomena 
which underlie visible things is thrillingly appar- 
ent. Blue Boy made in 1908 is one of these, sub- 
dued in color when compared with the later work 
but no less a formulation of psychological values. 
Of the same year, too, is Child with Mother's and 
Father's Hands, a mystical study, intense and 
searching. How such work must have smashed 
the academic traditions of 1908! And still the 
color of Dancers, painted in 1913, is blue and 
grey, subdued in tone whatever the implication 
of emotion in the jagged line of the figures. 

London, painted in 1930, hangs in a room by 
itself, the gallery choice as the “picture of the 
month,” and in this Kokoschka’s sulphuric red 
and orange makes its appearance in the streak of 
traffic which swirls around a bend in the river, 
whose distant bridges and surrounding towers 
are marvellously suggested miles away. The 
Portrait of President Masaryk, which the Buch- 
holz Gallery showed a year or so ago, is flashing 
in color and profound in its knowledge of the 
human face. Lake of Annecy and Vienna belong 
to the ‘thirties as does the Masaryk portrait. In 
depth of vision and opulence they are landscapes 
which it would be hard to match in contemporary 
painting. J. te 


BLAIR PAPERS WHICH FLOW 
FROM BURCHFIELD 


OBERT N. BLAIR, who is exhibiting at the 
R Morton Galleries, is a Buffalo artist who 
has studied at the Museum of Fine Arts in Bos- 
ton and now teaches at the Albright Art Gallery 
in Buffalo. His smoky watercolors are things of 
fluent power. He cannot disguise the fact that he 
admires Burchfield. His colors are Burchfieldian, 
blacks, blue blacks, and purplish greys, but 
though he is not the draftsman that the more 
celebrated artist is, his papers have greater flow 
and contain the seeds, we think, of as great tech- 
nical promise. Take September, a paper where the 
warm browns of the hills form a substantial back- 
ground, with the mountain mist lifting and a 
roan horse galloping down the foreground field 

While Blair likes horses, he also likes boats and 
in a number of these paintings, for example, Lake 
Boat, Ashore and Storm, he treats waterscapes 
with notable feeling. His purples sing with the 
tonal color of the tuba, sostenuto to a degree. One 
can pass no better judgment upon the Storm than 
to fancy what would have happened had he ex- 
hibited it in Turner’s day. He would have been 
acclaimed! RW. E 


E. HIGGINS’ VIRILE STYLE; 
WRIGHT’S GRAPHICS 


UGENE HIGGINS is all masculinity in his 

paintings. It is just as well, in his gouache- 
compounded watercolors now being shown at the 
Kleemann Galleries, that he keeps it from the 
light of the sun. His compositions, if sun-touched, 
would be overpowering. By keeping his broad- 
browed, broad-shouldered Irish peasants in a 
penumbra of brown and purple he emphasizes the 
strength artistically through making it more mys- 
terious. In this way we can bear it. What tremen- 
dously fine portraiture has been afforded us in 


New Exhibitions of the Week 





The Beggar, an epitome of harsh poverty! Every- 
where one is impressed by the rough peasants 
whose rocky, gnarled strength reflects a stony 
soil. Whether some of these scenes and figures 
are Irish or not, they have much the same over- 
tones as the scenes and figures in Man of Aran. 
Jean Valjean and On the Way to Achilles are 
among the most successful expressions of this 
realistic potato-fed power. 

In the front room at the same galleries are 
the drawings and ecthings of R. Stephen Wright, 
a California artist who has a feeling for landscape 
and architecture. A student of Champlin, Wright 
has several prints that could be bracketed for 
composition as well as general technique of, first, 
deep darks and, then, a pool of light, with prints 
by Haden. Thus, Wright’s York River, Maine 
makes this observer think of Haden’s Shere Mill 
Pond. Other etchings that are attractive are 
La Cathédrale de Bayeux, on brown paper, and 
Spanish Quarters, Los Angeles. The drawings 





EXHIBITED AT THE 
“STORM” BY ROBERT N. BLAIR: A TURNERESQUE WATERCOLOR OF FLUENT POWER 


that are polished in technique, having plenty of 
space composition, are the San Fernando Mission 
and Sunday Morning, Los Angeles. There is one 
watercolor, a fine one, Roof Tops In Paris. 3. w.L. 


LIGHT IN THICK PIGMENT: 
EGAN’S CANVASES 


LOISE EGAN’S paintings at the Durand- 
Kk Ruel Galleries have the stamp of approval 
of Walter Pach who writes the foreword to the 
catalogue, and describes her works as frank and 
vigorous renderings of nature. To this one would 
agree, with certain reservations as to the artist's 
success in her handling of color and her choice 
of material. Céte d'Azur, however, is striking in 
the flash of light which she achieves on water 
illuminated by the moon, and in Paris, Boulevard 
Montparnasse, the hovering of light and mist 
over the city is charming. But the color of Sunset, 
Tropics is harsh and disagreeable and the artist’s 
view of Concarneau stereotyped. 

Native Huts, Martinique is again a canvas in 
which the recreation of light is its most interest- 
ing feature and Washerwomen, Chateau de Cau- 
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mont has brilliance of hue and gaiety. Miss Egan’s 
use of the pigment contributes a great deal to 
her effects. It is so thick and rough in surface 
that it seems to have been squeezed straight from 
the tube without the intermediary of a brush at 
all. This is sometimes more successful than at 
other moments. 34. 


CRONBACH’S LITERAL AND 
FANTASTIC SCULPTURE 


FAIRLY new stone is being used by Robert 
A Cronbach in his sculpture. This is dental 
stone, pink in its pristine shape but which can 
be painted or otherwise doctored with any other 
color. The sculpture in it which is now at Hudson 
Walker's gallery has been done in two styles, one 
the literal, the other the fantastic. In the literal 
we have the de-bunked personality of a Southern 
Governor, who is in a reclining position, ventre a 


MORTON GALLERIES 


terre, dangling a whip (matchstick with small 
piece of leather attached) and a pair of gilt hand- 
cuffs over some unseen anti-totalitarian victim. 
The governor, complete in morning coat and 
jaunty derby, is himself dangling from a chain. 
In fact, as Alexander Calder would put it, he is a 
mobile! All this, too, in a bilious yellow dental 
stone 

As for the stone in its fantastic cuttings, there 
is the composition Knowledge is Power. Here, 
underneath a pulpit-shaped portico, is a man, 
reading a scroll (aluminum) and seated on bench. 
His extremities bear striking likeness to the shape- 
lessnesses used by Thurber, except that they do 
not extend so long. It is a case of artistic abbrevia- 
tion. Committee Meeting, in plaster, the cleverest 
piece in the show, full of effective rhythms, direc- 
tive lines, and resolute cuttings, uses the same 
interesting stylism. 

Most of Cronbach's other exhibited work is 
rough-hewn and terse, though the terracotta 
sketch of a baby and the sketch in bronze show 
that he can also give expression through realism. 
The two plaques from a series of twelve used as 
entrance decoration on the Willerts Park Hous- 
ing Project in Buffalo—the originals are in con- 
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crete—prove that Cronbach is a successful archi 
tectural sculptor. Here is a craftsman who has 
originality, poise, and versatility, three great 


gilts Sy We. Oe 


THE SILVER LINING: U. S. 
SCENES BY HY COHEN 


Y COHEN'S joyous approach to life may 
H be seen in his current show at the A. C. A. 
in which his watercolors are the result of an eight 
month voyage of discovery through the eastern 
half of the United States. Landscapes which 
occupied him principally in his last show appear, 
of course, in this group, but Cohen can take an 
industrial town and arrange its smokestacks 
alleys and ramshackle houses in color as singing 
as that in which he describes the warmth of au- 
tumn in a valley 

His interest is essentially in human beings, and 
there is hardly a painting here in which barns 
or houses or habitations of some kind do not 
reveal the nature of the people who have built 
and lived in them. Usually it is the street of a 
small town, or the road in open country which is 
the focus for his composition. Alley is such a 
painting, and it is one of the loveliest in color, 
with its subtle greys and blues and its handling 
of light on the houses. Village in the Hills is 
striking in its design which uses the red root 
tops of small houses as they emerge between the 
trees. Farmland is particularly rich in warm 
colors. Cohen’s skies are full of the movement of 
clouds, sometimes interfering with the effect of 
the design. But there is life in this artist’s paint- 
ing, and the ability to express what he feels is 
significant in contemporary America £4 


SCULPTURED LANGUAGE OF 
LOVET-LORSKI 


HE large exhibition of the sculpture of Boris 

Lovet-Lorski at the galleries of Wildenstein 
& Company is impressive from many aspects. Per- 
haps one of the first to strike the eye is the 
range of materials in which he has worked in the 
fifty pieces exhibited, and, as John Erskine says 
in his foreword, he uses each medium—marble, 
bronze, ivory, pewter, slate, wood—to say what 
it can best express, as though it were a separate 
dialect of the sculptor’s language. 

Certainly the power to generalize which shows 
in the serene but intensely felt God Unknown and 
Greek Youth, is the result of a more mature tal- 
ent than one feels.in this artist’s earlier decora- 
tive flattened animals. The Ariadne, a torso of 
black Belgian marble, for instance, is intellectual 
in its grasp, and the portrait heads of Chaliapin 
and Toscanini are analytical as well as intuitive 
in their interpretation. The huge bronze head 
called After the Air Raid is superbly expressive, 
the agony which it describes with such restraint 
intensified by the suggestion of folded hands. 
But Lovet-Lorski’s melancholy and gentle mys- 
tery is exemplified in the madonna heads, in 
Exaltation and in the green marble figure called 
Rhythm. \n their lyric beauty his most sensitive 
and characteristic quality may be seen. J. Lb. 


DRAWINGS BY SCULPTORS: 
AN EDUCATIONAL ESSAY 


ITH the current exhibition of drawings 

by contemporary American sculptors, the 
Arden Gallery inaugurates a series of shows which 
are to be sent around the country to college mu- 
seums and other educational institutions. This 
one, with its inclusion of several trends in con- 
temporary sculpture, is a representative collec- 
tion, and to compare the first visual realizations 
of the artists who are going to work in bronze or 
stone is both interesting and revealing. John Flan- 
agan’s wonderful Creeping Child and Buffalo in 


EXHIBITED AT WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 


LOVET-LORSKI: MARBLE “ARIADNE” 


a dozen strokes of his pencil show how completely 
he knows what his ultimate expression will be 
lwo drawings of a standing woman by Gaston 
l_achaise are as easily identifiable as his own as 
the finished product in three dimensions 

here are over sixty examples of the drawings 
of thirty-eight sculptors in this exhibition accom- 
panied by an illustrated catalogue which repro 
duces the drawings as only they can be repro- 
duced. As a traveling show it has great possibili- 





EXHIBITED AT YAMANAKA & COMPANY 


A CHINESE JADE JAR, XVIII CENTURY 





THE ART NEWS 


ties educationally. The plan for the future is to 
emphasize the historical background of modern 
art by exhibiting work done before 1900, to fur- 
nish the shows with lighting equipment adaptable 
to various conditions, and to accompany the ex- 
hibitions by an illustrated catalogue which, writ- 
ten by an outstanding expert in the field, will serve 
as a textbook for the particular subject being 
studied. As a “laboratory of art appreciation’ 
such shows should have value and interest 1 


NEW JAPANESE CERAMICS; 
CHINESE JADE VASES 


WO contemporary ceramists whose pottery 
has already found favor in London are being 
shown in an exhibition at Yamanaka. The choco- 
late browns and greys of the pieces by Kawai are 
exceedingly attractive, and although the shapes 
of this domestic ware follow the Japanese tradition 
there is a contemporary feeling in the way the 
simple decorative designs are handled. At first a 
potter who imitated the colorful objects of the 
Ch’ing Dynasty, Kawai began in 1927 
his talents to create pottery for daily use. 
Hamada, a friend of Kawai, has traveled with 
him to Korea where he has found inspiration for 
the fine shapes of his pottery in the native art 
lhe simple direct forms of these plates and bowls 
make them delightful objects for domestic use 


employ 


Yamanaka is also exhibiting Chinese jade vases 
and ornaments in a collection of considerable 
scope. They range in time from the eighteenth to 
the twentieth century and in addition to pieces of 
great beauty of color in the deep greens and pale 
mutton fat of jade, there is a group of carved 
corals which adds elegance to the ensemble. 3. 1 


THREE MODERNS: ROTHKO 
GROMAIRE AND SOLMAN 


THREE-RINGED show at the Neumann- 

Willard Gallery brings together the work 
of two young American painters and one more 
mature French artist in a harmonious and illumi- 
nating exhibition. Marcel Gromaire in a half- 
dozen canvases reveals the severe and simplified 
forms of his style, which reach a particularly 
successful high point in the small Reclining Nude 
with its rich stained-glass reds and blues of geo- 
metrical shapes. Wheat Stacks, too, is a solid 
composition, soberly put together. 

The two younger men are excellent foils for 
each other. Joseph Solman’s subdued color, which 
he uses in flat areas, describes the reduced shapes 
of things he sees around the city in his daily life. 
In My Studio achieves by semi-abstract means a 
design of distinction, the large area of green par- 
ticularly effective. Railroad Bridge is also pleas- 
ing with its tonal harmony and impressive line 
of the bridge. 

Beside his depth of color, the light and singing 
hues of Mark Rothko’s palette seem like a so- 
prano part. Entrance to Subway, with its intro- 
duction of a green railing lightens a scene usually 
seen in its gloomy aspects, and the peace and 
quiet of Contemplation is arrived at because of 
the directness of the artist’s translation of a 
mood to canvas. This artist has taught children 
for many years, and one feels that they in turn 
have helped to make him see and feel with their 
own simplicity and instinct for truth. The Party 
condenses the gaiety and high spirits of a chil- 
dren’s celebration into a design of real structural 
beauty. 4: %, 


STENOGRAPHIC FINE LINE 
BY TAKAL 


AKAL is a Rumanian whose fine-line draw- 

g ome have appeared in Harper’s Bazaar, Ex- 

hibiting works of this type at Carroll Carstairs’ 
(Continued on page 15) 
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A DIURNAL TRIANGLE: 
Matisse, Modigltant and Utrillo 


BY JAMES W. LANE 


HE Bignou Gallery's exhibition of various 
T Matisses, Modiglianis, and Utrillos, throwing 
in for good measure one De la Fresnaye and one 
Soutine, from a private Parisian collection, is full 
enough of good things to merit the careful survey 
given to more didactic shows 

Matisse’s Oysters, despite the fact that they 
were done in 1912, must have been preserved in 
the frozen way of Bird’s Eye Food, for they are 
as refreshing to look at as though collected yes- 
terday and more juicy than Leonid’s bivalves, 


design, behind which an unassuming landscape 
takes shape. Not a great landscape, this, but a 
very pleasant decoration. The ovoids descending 
to a point that are Modigliani’s stylism come 
out, too, in the Buste de femme, of 19109, the pro- 
tagonist seeming a Japanese. 

La Rue du Chevalier de la Barre, a fetching 
Utrillo of 1912, is outstanding in a hanging of six 
Utrillos. How honest his perspective is! Call it 
obvious, if you will, the way he leads your eye 
back and the way in which he centralizes his motif 





EXHIBITED AT THE BIGNOU GALLERY 
“PIANISTE ET NATURE MORTE”: MATISSE’S COUNTERPOINT & COLOR HARMONY 


seen hereabouts a month ago, which had been 
tagged in the comparative present. Matisse’s use 
of the knife in this still-life at the Bignou is at its 
glorious best. With trowelings of white paint he 
allows an underpainting of pink and red violet to 
show through. With a dashing stroke he furrows 
the napkin to the left, while carelessly out of the 
picture-space to the right spill a few oysters away 
from their parsley-wreathed betters on the plate 
We are not, we hope, creating a cocktail-titivated 
false appetite. This is a luscious picture, and that’s 
that. 

Thirteen years later we find Matisse in Le 
Pantalon Rouge, of 1925, still devoted to tactile 
values. The odalisque here is painted with one of 
the more plumpish forms Matisse has affected, 
a painting important for the amount it omits— 
in a manner not at all characteristic of Matisse 
from the wall background. 

Though we did not cotton to some of the 
Modiglianis in town, there is a landscape, En- 
virons de Fiesole, of 1918, which is charming. 
Five cedar trees stuck in the side of the ascending 
road like so many quill-pens, form a good central 


without occult balance, but, putting his subtleties 
elsewhere—in paint quality and in color—he has 
gotten himself enviable dividends. In the St. Nic- 
olas du Chardonnet, of 1912, the sparing notes 
of color—three plaques of neutralized primaries 
on the side of a building—strengthen the ob- 
server's admiration of the church’s main tower. 

The Carafe by Roger de la Fresnaye is an ar- 
rangement of objects around a decanter. Through 
it some of them—a red cigarette box and a blue 
book—shine with delightful refraction. The other 
objects being to the side or in front of the bottle 
on the side of the observer are not refracted, but 
they do a lot in adding tonal notes and directive 
lines. They are a blue book, two faintly yellow 
ones, one on top of another, a paint brush, a pen- 
cil, and the end of a T-square. This pale painting 
is so Well composed and painted that the pigment 
has a high, licked quality unusual in an opaque 
watercolor, or gouache. 

The Soutine Paysage, of 1928, does not seem to 
be going anywhere and for that reason is one of 
the few paintings about which there is not much 
to write home. 
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EXHIBITED AT THE BIGNOU GALLERY 
UTRILLO: NEUTRALIZED PRIMARIES IN 
“ST. NICOLAS DU CHARDONNET,” 1912 


On the other hand, in spite of the fact that | 
consider the dark Environs de Nice, of 1921, an 
inadequate painting, anyhow for Matisse, having 
none of the bright, gay way with landscapes we 
are led to expect from the others of this period, the 
Pianiste et Nature Morte, of 1925, is a thought- 
fully composed canvas. Against a tomato-red 
background with the usual appliquéd filigree pat- 
tern, this time of arbor-like arches, is a brown- 
red piano seated at which a woman in striped 
bodice makes music. The best notes of color har- 
monies are in the foreground, however: a pine- 
apple, that the apricot-colored chair echoes; 
peaches, with tomato-red stains echoing the back- 
ground; and that background red echoed again in 
the chair pillow. 

With this study one should compare the Lorette 
of 1916, in which Matisse has let, like a badly 
taken vertical photo snapshot, the top of Lorette’s 
head go out of the picture-frame. This gives a 
somewhat decapitating effect, which the fine paint- 
ing of blouse and arms does much to nullify, but 
cannot wholly correct. The woman herself is really 
pensive and is not a mere odalisque in flat paint. 
Hence, the painting has more aliveness in contrast 
to the Pianiste. 





EXHIBITED AT THE BIGNOU GALLERY 
MODIGLIANI: “ENVIRONS DE FIESOLE” 
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CAMBRIDGE: FOGG'S 
COPTIC TAPESTRY 


NRAGMENTS of an. early 
} Christian tapestry which may 
date from the end of the filth cen- 
tury and are said to have been 
found at Akhmim in Egypt, have 


recently been presented to the 


Fogg Museum by Mrs. John D 
Rockefeller Ir hey have been 
known for some time, and have 


been published as they were as- 
sembled when they came to the 
Museum 


crepancies were discovered in the 


However, certain dis- 
arrangement, and, with the co- 
Operation of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, the pieces have been 
cleaned and remounted in two sec- 
tions. [he fact that some of the 
fragments had even been mounted 
on the wrong side failed to attract 
attention heretofore because of 
their reversibility, one of the out- 
standing characteristics of Egyp- 
tian weaving from the first centuries of our era 

On the most important of the fragments (here- 
in illustrated) is the representation of a head 
with large halo and the typical physiognomy of 
a bearded Coptic saint, which is of interest not 
only for its fine aesthetic qualities but also be- 
cause it furnishes an example of a physical type 
which survived in Christian art for nearly a thou- 
sand years. Another fragment, the largest, shows 
a decorative band of the pearls and precious 
stones common in Byzantine art and in the styles 
which spring from it, an arabesque border with 
vine scrolls, and an inscription which refers to 
St. Theodore. That the inscription belongs with 
the saint in the other section, however, is not at 
all certain, although, in an article by W. R. Tyler 
in the Fogg Museum Bulletin he is so called for 
the sake of convenience. 

Strong resemblances, in the physical type of 
the saint, in the decorative elements, and in the 
technique of the weaving, between the new Fogg 
pieces and the Hestia Polyolbos tapestry in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection which also was 
found at Akhmim, have been pointed out by 
Mr. Tyler. The stylistic connection is so close 
that it must be supposed that the two are of the 
same date, a time when—since 
the Dumbarton Oaks tapestry is 
pagan, and the Fogg, Christian 
—the pagan tradition was still 
alive in the Hellenistic commu 
nity of Akhmim which became 
an early Christian stronghold 
Although pagan motifs appear 
in later Coptic stuffs, Mr. Tyler 
states that it is difficult to imag- 
ine a hanging the size of the 
Hestia later than the sixth cen- 
tury, and he believes that prob- 
ability points to an even earlier 
date 


MINNEAPOLIS: AN 
ART CENTER 


ITH the aid of the WPA 

\ \) and of funds raised by a 

group of private citizens, one of 
the oldest Minneapolis art land- 
marks, the Walker Art Gallery, 
has been completely reorganized 
into the recently opened Walker 
Art Center. The earliest public 
art museum to exist between 
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PRESENTED BY MRS. J. D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. TO THE FOGG ART MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE 


COPTIC TAPESTRY FRAGMENT SHOWING THE HEAD 


Pittsburgh and Sacramento, the Gallery was 
opened in 1875 by T. B. Walker, a Minnesota 
industrial pioneer, in a building adjoining his 
residence. In 1927, one year before Mr. Walker's 
death, the present three-story concrete building 
was erected to house the $2,000,000 collection 
rich in paintings dating from the Renaissance 
to the nineteenth century and including Chinese 
works of great interest. 

lor the last ten years the building was oper- 
ated from funds set aside by Mr. Walker, how- 
ever, because of the economic conditions during 
the past decade, the funds were sufficient only 
for a skeleton staff and the public use of the 
collection was seriously limited. Under the recent 
reorganization, the Walker Art Center has been 
provided with an adequate staff and with suffi- 
cient funds to enable it both to exhibit its col- 
lections and to serve as a cultural center in which 
the fine and the applied arts will be featured. 
D. S. Defenbacher is the new Director, and he is 
assisted by J. Leroy Davidson, LeRoy Turner 
and Betty Ruth Clark who is in charge of exten- 
sion activities 

[he Center plans a new presentation of its 
permanent collection, four special exhibitions, a 





RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
XVII CENTURY “STILL-LIFE WITH FIGURES,” PERHAPS BY N. REGNIER 
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series of demonstrations of art 
processes and radio broadcasts 
Ways to Art,” the first of the spe- 
cial shows, covers a range of mate- 
rial from the early Renaissance to 
the present day in which compari- 





sons are drawn between the treat- 
ment of similar themes by artists 
widely separated in period and na- 
tionality. “Time Off,” “Parallels 
in Art” and “Trends in Modern 
Art” are the titles of the other 
exhibits. 


MINNEAPOLIS: NEW 
ACQUISITION 


OSSIBLY by the’ Franco- 
Flemish Caravaggist, Nicho- 


las Regnier, a Still-life with Fig- 
ures recently acquired by the Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts reveals 
both the French and the Italian 
influences to which this artist 
A SAINT who studied in Antwerp under 
Janssens, in Rome under Manfredi 
and who died in Venice in 1660—was subjected 
The composition, with its prominent fore- 
ground still-life and “cellar light’ originating 
from the upper left, has the definite marks of a 
follower, Italian or Northern, of Caravaggio, 
but the carefully executed fruits and basins to 
which the figures are subsidiary, betray the flavor 
of the North 
While the authorship of Regnier—or Niccolo 
Renieri as he was known in |taly—has been sug- 
gested, the difference between the somewhat 
slurred treatment of the figures and the highly 
finished quality of the still-life has led to the 
supposition that the picture may be the product 
of two hands, the still-life having been painted 
by Regnier in his mature period. However, the 
problems of its date and authorship merely add 
to the interest of a painting of unusual charm 


WASHINGTON: EUGENE VAIL 
RETROSPECTIVE; BARNES 


AINTINGS by Eugene Lawrence Vail, the 

American artist—born in Brittany of a 
French mother and an American father—who 
began his painting career on the 
Picardy coast sixty years ago 
after being trained as an engi- 
neer in America, are on view at 
the Corcoran. This is the exht- 
bition which was first shown in 
Paris, at the Galerie Charpen- 
tier in 1937, three years after the 
artist’s death, and which has, 
since that time, been exhibited 
in various American cities. The 
collection, representative of his 
sound and versatile manner, in- 
cludes portraits as well as the 
European landscapes—particular- 
ly the nostalgic views of Venice, 
evocative of nineteenth century 
Anglo-Saxon memories — for 
which this artist is known. The 
exhibition, when it was seen in 
New York, was reviewed in these 
pages on February 4, 1930. 

Also at the Corcoran is current 
an exhibition of wood sculptures 
by a former student of the Cor- 
coran School of Art, Carroll 
Barnes. His work, executed largely 
in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina where he has made his home, 
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is fashioned from the native woods of that region and, in the recent work, 
often also employed hard and exotic woods from Africa and South America 


NEW YORK: THE DEATH OF JONAS LIE, 
P. N. A. AND LANDSCAPIST 


W 1TH the untimely death, in his fifty-ninth year, of Jonas Lie, Ameri- 


can art has lost not only one of its distinguished creators, but also a 
man who proved his executive ability in the years in which he served as 
President of the National Academy. He was born in Moss, Norway, of an 
American mother and a Norwegian father, lived and studied in Paris until 
he came to the United States at the age of thirteen, and started his artistic 
career here shortly thereafter 

One of the leading landscape and marine painters, his pictures of New York 
City scenes, European and New England coastlines, and his views of the 
Panama Canal in the last days of its construction, won for him many prizes 
and hang in museums in this country and abroad 

As President of the Academy—from which position he resigned a few 
months ago—he worked for a liberalization of the institution and was re- 
sponsible for many changes. 


WORCESTER: C.H. SAWYER NEW DIRECTOR 
OF THE MUSEUM 


HARLES H. SAWYER, Curator of the Addison Gallery of American 
Art of the Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, has just been 


appointed to succeed Francis Henry Taylor as the Director of the Worcester 
Art Museum when the latter takes up his duties as Director of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art 

Mr. Sawyer graduated from Yale in 1929 and, after a year at the Harvard 
Law School, was appointed Curator of the Addison Gallery. He has studied 
at the Harvard Graduate School under Professor Paul Sachs and others, and 
has contributed to many American publications. In 1936 he made a study 
of art instruction in English Public Schools and of European Museums for 
the Carnegie Corporation. Under his administration, there have been numer- 
ous interesting activities at the Gallery which have been reviewed in these 
pages 

Bartlett H. Hayes, the Junior Assistant Curator of the Addison Gallery 
since 1933 will succeed Mr. Sawyer as the Acting Director. A Harvard 
graduate, he has studied painting abroad and is Instructor in Art at the 
Phillips Academy of which he is an alumnus 


NEW YORK: TWO WATERCOLOR CLUBS TO 
HOLD JOINT EXHIBITION IN FEBRUARY 


COMBINED exhibition of the New York Water Color Club and the 

American Water Color Society will be held from February 9 to Febru- 
ary 25. Exhibits will be received at 210 West 58th Street on February 1 only, 
and must be unpacked by the artist or his agent. Only two pictures by any 
one artist can be hung, though members may submit four. There will be a 
small charge for non-members who exhibit. 


GRAND RAPIDS: AN AMERICAN ANNUAL IS 
PLANNED FOR MARCH 


PONSORED by the Friends of American Art, the First Annual Ameri- 
S can Art Exhibition will be held at the Grand Rapids Art Gallery from 
March 5 to March 30. All of the works in the exhibition will be selected 
by a jury on which will serve Helen Steketee of Grand Rapids, Ulfert Wilke 
of the Kalamazoo Institute of Art and Zoltan Sepeshy of the Cranbrook 
Academy, and another jury will pick the winners of the $500 Purchase 
Prize and smaller cash awards. 

Any American, and any foreign artist who has his first American citizen- 
ship papers is eligible to send not more than two works in any one medium. 
A statement of an intention to exhibit must be filed not later than February 
1, and all entries must be received by March 1. Address communications 


to the Grand Rapids Art Gallery, 230 E. Fulton Street, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


New Exhibitions of the Week 


(Continued from page 12) 


galleries for the benefit of Les Colis de Trianon-Versailles, he sometimes 
quite deceives you into thinking they are etchings. He makes his own ink and 
draws as thin a line as the book illustrator can. The drawings are deeply 
sensitive and artistic, and the Nude is sensuous abstractly. That is, with a 
one-dimensional line which never wavers and does little undulating, Takal 
can make a more affecting nude study than Ingres, who was sensuous con- 
cretely to the point of sensuality. Ingres’ line in his nude studies had no great 
rhythm or music! Takal’s has both, his nude studies being symphonies of 
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line and grace. Some are almost too beautiful, as the waltz, which, when it 
first came into fashion, was adjudged too sensuously beautiful and almost 
banned. 

He draws stenographically, too, as in Off Cherbourg, a sepia wash in which 
the clouds are like little polliwogs. A portrait, Arabian Boy, cleverly suggests 
the epidermic flaccidity of the type, while the portrait, A Dandy, French down 


to the rippled waistcoat, is a fine expression et. 


ROUNDABOUT THE GALLERIES: EIGHT NEW 
EXHIBITIONS 


i. NGELO DI BENEDETTO, the young artist three of whose paintings 


of Haiti were in Life three weeks ago, is now showing them, eleven 
others, and fifteen drawings, at the Montross Gallery. We liked Marchand en 
Haute considerably the best of the paintings. It is very good indeed, the one 
figure wearing a brici-colored dress, walking away from the observer towards 
some chartreuse-colored conelike hills with tiny sentinel trees on them, while 
in the foreground two large blue lizards, surrounded by grey stones here and 
there, disport themselves. “Ra Ra” Dance is also well handled 
Frankly, we like Di Benedetto’s drawings a good deal better than the paint- 
ings. These crayons of Haitian negroes have lots of character and strong 
design. The tender mother almost falling asleep over her babe, Black Ma- 
donna, as it is called, is typical of them, although Adolph, Cece, and Cane 
Carrier are all well probed as to character and forceful in design 


HE Eighth Street Galleries are holding an exhibition of the work of the 

Douglaston Art League, a group of artists in which Alice Chase Sullivan, 
the daughter of William Chase, is a leading light. Her still-life study of glasses 
and bottles with reflections of light in subdued shades of green is one of the 
best paintings in the exhibition. Two landscapes by Elaine Auchmoody have 
an attractive pastoral quality, and a watercolor of a street scene by Charlotte 
Blass shows the artist’s ability to achieve in a loose wash the casual and in- 
formal aspects of her subject. 


YRON LECHAY who is showing his work at the Artists’ Gallery uses 
M the architectural features of New Orleans, where he is now living, for 
his most successful effects. The grills and fan lights, with the sunburst pattern 
of their blinds make a focus for his designs, which he paints with decision, 
though in color so pallid that it seems almost to float away in the watercolors 
Greys dominate the palette, and the pale blues and greens seem to depart 
very little from grey themselves, so that effects of delicacy are Lechay’s most 
attractive ones. 

He paints street scenes whose whole interest is in the mass and detail of 
their houses, he sketches the courtyards and passage ways of the charming 
old town. Balconies and views over the roof tops are used as material. But 
one feels that these are the elements which recommend themselves to this 
artist, and if he lived in New York or Timbuctoo they are the things he 
would paint. One or two figures of negro girls are included in the show, but 
Lechay’s best work is in his paintings of architectural themes 


WO painters share the honors at the Argent Galleries, watercolorists 
T whose styles act as excellent foils for each other. Eugenie Schein has gone 
to Guatamala and points South for her material which she deals with in a 
sketchy, but effective, manner. Her characterization of the natives has humor, 
especially in such papers as Woman and Children, and she uses the figures of 
women with baskets on their heads to make an attractive pattern in Antigua, 
Street Scene. The same ability to arrange a figure in action as a unit of design 
is apparent in Boats on Lake Atitlan. This is fresh and breezy work 

Elizabeth Wharton's paintings of New England and the Gaspé are more 
carefully rendered, and she shows in this first one man group a talent for 
strong line, as in Brooding Sky, Percé where the low roof and the springing 
prow of a fishing boat are contrasted with great effect. She is fairly daring 
in her color also, and very successful in Fish Houses, Truro with its red striped 
awning and chartreuse fishing shacks. Higgins’ Oyster Wharf, Wellfleet is 
observant of detail, and brings out delightfully the sunny, sandy feeling of 
Cape Cod air. 


T THE Fifteen Gallery Robert Ryland’s portraits and Brooklyn scenes 

are the current offering. The portraits are too idealized to be particularly 

interesting, but in some of them, Avvatrix, for instance, the artist has intro- 

duced his background with effect. Here it is the winding curve of a river and 

the look of mountains as in a relief map which recall the way the earth 
appears from a plane. 


EORGE REDDINGTON’S paintings of life in the West are shown at 
(; the Eighth Street Playhouse. They incline toward posterish effects in 
the flat color and drawing, but occasionally, as in Steam Engine, there is 
imaginative detail which gives the painting a more personal sense. Here the 
stalks of corn and wheat which are introduced in the foreground are outlined 
effectively, and the out-of-date farm machinery is seen amusingly against 
neat and almost mechanically drawn fields. 

After the Blizzard suggests its atmosphere by the detail which the artist 
selects. Reddington, in spite of the very careful drawing of his figures does 
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not aim at realistic effects, but by choosing only the salient forms of his 
scene, he symbolizes a whole landscape and way of living. Sometimes his 
lapses into bad color are disappointing, but this does not appear often in the 
current exhibition which is the second which he has held at this gallery. 


ERTHA JAQUES’ interest in the forms of nature is apparent in the 
B large show of her etchings and drypoints at the Mayer Gallery, and she 
does not confine herself to the romance of cyclamen or the sweetness of 
anemone, but jimson weed and sumac provide her with even more picturesque 
material for her meticulous work. One of the most charming is a colored 
etching of milkweed, the wonderful silky texture of the seed and the sharpness 
of the dried stems being conveyed with great perception and feeling 

Japanese Pine, for composition is one of the best works here. It offers, of 
course, a line of great distinction, but Mrs. Jaques has handled it with full un- 
derstanding of the parallels of the branches and the angularity of the jagged 
stem, and the small amount of color with which she has overlaid the etching 
is restrained and subtle in tone 


HE presentation of Quita Broadhead’s oils at the Charles L. Morgan 
7 Galleries is of work that the artist has loved to do on large canvases. 
Her sense of design is, to this observer, inchoate and while she has a marked 
sense of pattern in canvases like Rosalba and in the large Still-Life, the ele- 
ments of her designs do not jell. The most interesting piece is the smaller oil 
called God’s Acre, a study of light upon some gravestones in a cemetery. 


Heads in Sculpture 
(Continued from page 10) 


the Museum's own collections, is the Rameses //, of the thirteenth century 
B.C. One could ask nothing better of sculpture than this ideal head in quartz- 
ite. Its companion, in horizontal, heavy-lidded almond eyes, and beatific smile 
is the Cambodian Bodhisattva from Angkor T’hom, of the twelfth century 
\.D. This is the most astounding comparison in the show: two cultures, geo- 
graphically apart, and, best of all, more than twenty-five hundred years 
apart, producing objects, which even down to the extremities of the nose and 
the type of ear and of high head-dress, are alike! 

Ihe bearded Cypriote head (illustrated on the cover) is a limestone work 
in perfect condition. Although Cypriote objects are chippable, political 
violence did not disfigure limestones from Cyprus as it did some of the land- 
marks of French religious sculpture, of which the Metropolitan has fortu- 
nately just acquired one in time for inclusion in Mr. Phillips’ exhibition 
rhis is the King David, thought by James J. Rorimer, in his article in the 
current Bulletin of the Metropolitan, for every reason to be the lost David 
from the twelfth century portal of St. Anne, of Notre Dame Cathedral in 
Paris, which was removed during the Revolution. If this is so, it is one of 
the important “finds” in sculpture. The nose and part of the mouth of this 
head are gone, giving it the appearance of a face irremediable by plastic 
surgery. The lead once filling the eye-balls has also vanished, but that it is 
a valuable and rare monument of Romanesque sculpture there can be no 


doubt. + Ws. 


Buffalo Architecture in Review 
(Continued from page 9) 
history and hope for an architectural future as brilliant and perhaps more 
homogeneous than that of the last hundred years. 

After ten years of depression, however, the present is not well represented 
A new Grant store, a government housing development and an unfinished 
Music Hall indicate better than private construction the possibilities of the 
mid-twentieth century. 


COMING AUCTIONS 
The Lewtsohn Library 


HE library of the late Adolph Lewisohn, New York, chiefly rare early 

printed books, a collection of old Bibles in many languages, bindings, 
illuminated manuscripts, first editions, autographs of American authors, and 
books on art, will be dispersed at public sale on the evening of January 25 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries by order of the executors, following exhibition 
from January 20, daily except Sunday. Among the books from the earliest 
presses is an exceedingly fine copy of the rare second edition of Cicero's 
De Officis and Paradoxa, printed at Mainz in 1466 by Fust and Schoeffer 
here is also a first edition copy, with the rare leaf of errata, often lacking, 
of Colonna’s Hynerotomachia Poliphili, Aldine Press, Venice 1499; it is one 
of the most famous fifteenth century books with woodcuts and the most 
beautiful of all the Aldine productions. The sale includes a number of manu- 
script scrolls in Hebrew, French illuminated manuscripts, and other items 


Arnaud et al. Oriental Art 


HINESE and Japanese objects of art and an interesting group of Siam- 
ese bronzes and stone sculptures will be dispersed at public sale at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries on the afternoon of January 25. The sale comprises 
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Color Prints 





GHIRLANDAIO: Sassetti and Son 


ARTIST TITLE PLATE SIZE 
Bellini The Doge 8114x1049 
Bellini Feast of the Gods 8'2x7% 
Breughel The Harvest 1354x10 
Cezanne The Bathers 914x7% 
Cezanne House of Lacroix 914x114 
Cezanne Still Life 8iox7Th% 
Chardin Grace Before Meals 734x934 
Crivelli Virgin and Child 844x13 
Daddi St. Catherine 934x742 








Davies Meadows of Memory 13x934 
Durer Young Woman 814x12% 
Eakins Will Shuster 94ox7 
Gauguin Reverie 8x11%%4 
Gauguin Tahitian Scene 1249x110 
Ghirlandaio Sassetti and Son 9x13 
Goya Don Manuel Osorio 10x13 
Hals Claes Van Voorhout 10x12'2 
Hogarth Graham Children 834x734 
Holbein Edward VI 734 Circle 
Kuhn Clown 6144x1444 
Lippi Annunciation 12x7 
Metsys Flight to Egypt 4x5 
Picasso Mother and Child 8'4x10 
Rembrandt Self-Portrait 84ox1l 
Renoir By the Seashore 8x104% 
Renoir Cup of Chocolate 10x12'9 
Renoir Grand Boulevards 9°4x8 
Renoir Therese Berard 744x9 
Renoir Self-Portrait, 1872 84x11 
Renoir Self-Portrait, 1897 6'ox8 
Rubens Virgin and Child 8'44x11'% 
Sassetta Journey ofthe Magi 9x64 
Seurat La Parade 10x634 
Sheeler American Scene 9%x7T 
Titian CardinalGranvella 8x1044 
Van der Goes The Holy Family 834x7'2 
Van Eyck St. Francis 534x5 
Van Gogh The High House 10x12 
Van Gogh Night Cafe 914x742 
Veneto Portrait of a Man  8x10%4 
Vermeer The Milkmaid 8x9 


Check the pictures desired, mail this ad- 

vertisement, with 80c for each print or- 

dered, to THE ART NEWS, 136 East 57 
St., New York 
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property sold by order of Wiley, Willcox & Sheffield, attorneys for an estate, 
property of Edouard Arnaud of New York and of other owners and will be 
on exhibition from January 20, daily except Sunday to time of sale. Chinese 
decorated and single color porcelains and pottery, chiefly of the Sung, Ming, 
and eighteenth century periods comprise a major division of the sale. There 
are also Chinese carved jades, coral, and rock crystal; Japanese swords, mainly 
of the eighteenth century and beautifully decorated and mounted; a group 
of the small carved pendent ornaments called netsuke, lacquer inro (sets of 
small boxes worn at the girdle of the Japanese costume), Chinese paintings 
on glass, and some furniture and priest robes 

lhe twelfth and fourteenth century Siamese and Cambodian sculptures 
were formerly in the important collection of Prince Deng Supradit of Bang- 
kok and include a bronze figure of Buddha seated with crossed legs and wear- 
ing a high headdress. A rare piece among the Chinese porcelains is an ex- 
quisitely fashioned Yung Lo white eggshell porcelain bowl, almost identical 
with one in the British Museum and representative of the finest porcelain 
produced during the early years of the Ming dynasty. A sixteen inch Japanese 
ivory group depicts a peasant woman playing with two children 

Chere are also included four lots of Japanese exquisite wrought gold orna- 
ments or menuki, the property of a Boston private collector. These four 
valuable lots comprise miniature gold compositions depicting birds in 
flight, flower sprays, animals, warriors and other human figures, dragons 
and other characteristic Oriental motives, many of them signed by the artists 
who fashioned them for use as applied ornamentation to sword hilts and 
sheaths, and other objects 


Skofield et al. Furniture eS Objets d’ Art 


!'WO-SESSION public sale of English eighteenth century furniture, 
A fine tapestries and Oriental rugs, Greek and Egyptian antiquities, 
silver, porcelains and faience, and other types of art property will be held 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries on January 26 and 27, afternoons, following 
exhibition from January 20, daily to time of sale, except Sunday. The sale 
comprises property of R. L. Skofield, Greenwich, Conn., and property sold 
by order of Wiley, Willcox & Sheffield, attorneys for an estate, toegther with 
property of other owners. 

lwo Greek sixth century B. C. terracotta amphorae, objects seldom en- 
countered at public sale, decorated with figures in black and purple are of 
note among the antiquities of the sale, which include also Egyptian gold 
and turquoise blue faience necklaces and ancient Syrian and Roman glass 
vessels. 

[he ceramics of the sale are extremely varied and the fine Oriental rugs 
of the sale are dominated by an important semi-antique Kurd flower-garden 
carpet with arabesques, and choice prayer rugs. The Greek myth of Meleager 
and Atalanta is illustrated in a set of five Brussels tapestries, circa 1700, woven 
for Léopold-Philippe, Duc d’Aershot et d’Arenberg, of Brussels, and pur- 
chased soon after the World War from a private collector in Germany. 

The large division of English eighteenth century furniture in the sale gives 
a variety of tables, chairs, desks, and other pieces, among which an outstand- 
ing item is a set of four Chippendale side chairs with shell- and leaf-carved 
openwork splat, leaf-carved cabriole front legs which terminate in ball and 
claw feet, and slip-in seats covered in antique needlepoint with bold foliage 
design. A large group of silver, silver-plated ware, and Sheffield plate includes 
a George III hot water jug with fluted body, and other noteworthy pieces. 
There is also a group of decorative oils, miniatures and silhouettes. 
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\EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 


GALLERY EXHIBITION DURATION 
ACA, 52 W.8 Hy Coben: Paintings, to Jan. 27 
Academy of Allied Arts, 349 W. 86..Pauline Law: Paintings, Jan. 25-Feb. 10 
Ackermann, 50 E. 57 Sporting Paintings, to Feb. 15 
Alonzo, 63 E. 57 William Potter: Paintings, to Jan. 27 
American Fine Arts, 215 W. 57 Kokotsis; Paintings, to Jan. 31 
American Place, 509 Madison Varin; Paintings, to Jan. 27 
Arden, 460 Park 1merican Sculptors: Drawings, to Jan. 27 
Argent, 42 W. 57 k. Schein; E. Wharton: Paintings, to Jan. 27 
Artists’, 33 W.8 Vvron Lechay: Paintings, to Jan. 20 
Associated American, 711 Fifth Ernest Fiene: Paintings, Jan. 23-Feb. 10 
A.W.A., 353 W. 57 Members’ Group Show: Paintings, to Feb. 2 
Babcock, 38 E. 57 American XIX Century Paintings, to Feb. 1 
Barbizon, 1o1 W. 58 Walter Farnden: Paintings, to Jan. 31 
signou, 32 E. 57 Vatisse; Modigliani; Utrillo: Paintings, to Mar. 1 
Bittner, 67 W. 55 A VIII Century Theater Decorations, Jan. 23-Feb. 13 
Bland, 45 E. 57 Imerican XIX Century Portraits, to Feb. 3 
Bonestell, 106 E. 57 Nura: Paintings, Sculpture, to Jan. 31 
ae RE en eee Group Show: Paintings, to Feb. 1 
Brooklyn Museum. .Eastman Johnson: Paintings, to Feb. 25 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57... ...-Max Beckmann: Paintings, to Jan. 27 
Carstairs, 11 E. 57... ethane “a lakal: Drawings, to Jan. 27 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57...Pellew; Bosa; Klonis: Paintings, to Feb. 3 
Decorators, 745 Fifth Screen and Mural Exhibition, to Feb. 5 
Downtown, 113 W. 13 Rainey Bennett: Paintings, Jan. 23-Feb. 10 
Durlacher, 11 E. 57 Vagnasco: Paintings, to Feb. 3 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 Eloise Egan: Paintings, to Jan. 27 
lighth St., 39 E. 8 .... Group Show: Paintings, to Jan. 28 
I:ggleston, 101 W. 57 Harry Waltman: Paintings, Jan. 22-Feb. 18 
lerargil, 63 E. 57 Irthur B. Davies: Paintings, Jan. 22-Feb. 10 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57 Renouard: Paintings, Jan. 22-Feb. 3 
French Art, 51 E. 57 Blatas: Paintings, to Feb. 10 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt Society of American Etchers, to Jan. 27 
Grand Central, Hotel Gotham. .Group Show: Paintings, Sculpture, to Jan. 27 
Guggenheim, 24 E. 54 1bstract Paintings, to Feb. 16 
Hammer, 682 Fifth Fabergé Collection: Jade, to Feb. 1 
Harlow, 620 Fifth Early American Prints, to Jan. 31 
Harriman, 63 E. 57 Patsy Santo: Paintings, Jan. 22-Feb. 10 
International Studio, 15 E. 57 Hearst Collection, to Jan. 27 
Keppel, 71 E. 57 Loa Contemporary Prints, to Jan. 31 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57.... Eugene Higgins: Paintings, to Feb. 1 

Stephens Wright: Drawings, to Feb. 1 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57 David and Ingres: Paintings, to Jan. 27 
IK raushaar, 730 Fifth gue .E. Yaghjian; Paintings, to Jan. 27 
Julien Levy, 15 E. 57 Gallery Group: Decade of Painting, Jan. 23-Feb. 4 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57 ......French Masters: Paintings, to Jan. 27 
Loo, 41 E. 57 Chinese Stone Sculpture, to Jan. 27 
Macbeth, 11 E. 57 R. Brackman: Paintings, to Jan. 27 
Matisse, 51 E. 57 : Siquetros: Paintings, to Feb. 3 
Mayer. 41 E. 37 Bertha Jaques: Etchings, to Jan. 27 
Metropolitan Museum Heads in Sculpture, to Mar. 3 
Midtown, 605 Madison l aubes: Paintings, Jan. 22-Feb. 4 
Milch, 108 W. 57 S. Etnier: Paintings, to Jan. 27 
Montross, 785 Fifth Benedetto: Paintings, to Jan. 27 
Morgan, 37 W. 57 F, Cantu: Paintings, Jan. 22-Feb 
Morgan Library, 29 E. 30 lhe Fifteenth Century Book. to Mar 
Morton, 130 W. 57 R. Blair: Paintings, to Jan. 27 
Museum of the City of New York........ Cathedral of St. John, to Feb. 14 
Museum of Costume Art, Rockefeller Center..American Dress, to Jan. 31 
Museum of Modern Art, 

mn W.. 53 lialian Masters: Paintings, Sculpture, Jan. 26-Mar. 26 
Neumann-Willard, 343 Madison Rothko; Solman; Paintings, to Jan. 31 
Newhouse, 15 E. 57 Roy MacNicol: Drawings, Jan. 23-Feb. 3 
New School, 66 W. 12 lurkish Paintings, to Feb. 2 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57... Klee: Paintings, Jan. 23-Feb. to 
N. Y. Historical, 170 Central Park West. . Anniversary Exhibition, to Feb. 25 
N.Y. Public Library, Fifth Edy Legrand: Prints, to April 28 
O'Toole, 33 E. 51 Stokely Webster: Paintings, Jan. 22-Feb. 10 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57 L. Smulders; Pastels, to Jan. 27 
Pendleton, 19 E. 57 Long; Pique: Figures, to Jan. 31 
Perls, 32 E. 58 |. Stravinsky; Paintings, to Feb. 2 
Rehn, 083 Fifth Jobn Carroll: Paintings, to Jan. 27 
Reinhardt, 730 Fifth Lotus Club Artists: Paintings, Jan. 23-Feb. 13 
Robinson, 1260 E. 57 1nita Wechsler: Sculpture, Jan. 22-Feb. 7 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57 Kokoschka: Paintings, to Feb. 2 
Sloane, Fifth at 47th ' Needlework, to Jan. 27 
Sterner, 9 E. 57 Ferat; Paintings; Epstein: Sculpture, to Feb. 1 
Steuben, 718 Fifth Designs in Glass, to Feb. 12 
Studio Guild, 730 Fifth Group Show: Paintings, to Jan. 27 
Tonying, 5 E. 57. : {utique Chinese Porcelains, Jan. 26-Feb. 29 
Uptown, 249 West End Young American Artists: Paintings, to Feb. 1 
Valentine, 16 E. 57.... .. Modigliani: Paintings, to Jan. 27 
Vendome, 339 W. 57... Nils Strom: Paintings, to Jan. 20 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55.. Harold Sterner: Paintings, to Feb. 15 
Hudson D. Walker, 38 E. 55 Robert Cronbach: Sculpture, to Jan. 27 
Walker, 108 E. 57.... {lexander James; Paintings, to Jan. 27 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington , African Negro Art, to Jan. 31 
Whitney Museum, 19 W.8 American Art: Annual Exhibition, to Feb. 18 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 Lovet-Lorski; Sculpture, to Jan. 31 
Yamanaka, O80 Fifth Contemporary Japanese Ceramics, to Jan. 27 

Chinese Jade, X VIII to XX Century, to Jan. 
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